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THE WINSLOW HOUSE, 


MARSHFIELD, MASS. 


This venerable relic of the days of the 
pilgrims is more than a century and a half 
old, and of course is built ina very antique 
style of architecture. It was formerly the 
residence of Col. John Winslow, one of 
the prominent actors in the attack upon 
the unoffending Acadians, the story of 
whose wrongs has been embalmed in Prof. 
Longfellow’s ‘* Evangeline.” 


Moral Cales. 
deeds wit 


THE ORPHAN, LILLY. 


In travelling once in a distant country, 
in search ofa relative from whom I had not 
heard for many years, and in pursuit also 
of asituation as governess in some agreea- 
ble family, it was my lot to be caught in a 
storm in the village of P. Now P. is not 
an interesting town, for it is so situated as 
to be exposed to the rough winds as well 
as to the mild ones from the ocean, and 
when in a stormy mood, that mighty ele- 
ment appears to the stranger who sojourns 
there for the: first time, as if there was no 
little danger of its being swallowed up by 
every monster wave which rears its giant 
head. It still stands, however, and is 
likely to for many years to come; but to 
my story. I had taken a bed-room and 
sitting-room at the house of a man by the 
name of Brown, who by careful planning, 
and by the aid of an excellent wife, manug- 
ed to get a very respectable livelihood.— 
The house was neatness itself, and nothing 
could look pleasanter than its little parlor, 
lighted up by a cheerful fire, before which 
two lovely children were playing. They 
were apparently of about the same age, yet 
they both called Mrs. Brown mamma. One 
of them, I observed, was dressed in deep 
mourning, while the other wore a -bright 
ted robe. I asked Mrs. Brown if they 



















were twins? ‘Oh no,” said she, “ they 
are not the same mother’s children; Lilly 





Winslow House, Marshfield, Mass. 
is no relation to me, and I doubt if she has 
a relative in the world!” 

Feeling much interested in the little 
creature, whose beautiful dark eyes seemed 
to look upon me with an appealing gaze, 
as if to say, pity me, I ventured to ask Mrs. 
Brown to 1elate to me her history. 

**T know but little of it, madam, and 
what I do know I have been cautioned to 
conceal. She was confided to my care by 
a gentleman, Captain Sherburne, who has 
adopted her, and who seems very much 
attached to her, and will, I think, educate 
her for a governess, or something of the 
kind.” The postman’s knock interrupted 
our conversation. ‘I should’nt wonder if 
that was a letter from Captain Sherburne,” 
said Mrs. B. Mr. Brown soon after enter- 
ed and confirmed her words, by handing 
her a note, in which the captain said that 
he should visit his-adopted child the next 
day. - 

y Lilly,” said Mr. Brown, ‘‘ come here, 
my pet, and tell me what you would like 
best in the world.” 

‘““What most of all—of everything?’ 
asked the child, looking wistfully in his 
face, as if she believed it in his power to 
grant her wish. ‘‘ Yes, what in all the 
world could happen to please you best?” 
“Oh! that dear mamma would come back 
again !” said the child, in the most touch- 
ing tones. ‘*But, my dear Lilly,” said 
Mr. Brown, “‘ that is contrary to what is in 
your little prayer, in which you tell me 
that you say from your heart, ‘Thy will 
be done.’” ‘ But I do wish dear mamma 
would come back,” said the child, begin- 
ning tosob; ‘‘andit would be wicked to 
deny it, for dear mamma said God would 
not love meif I toldalie.”’ ‘* Quite right, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Brown, caressing her, 
‘* never fear to tell us all your thoughts 
and wishes; but Lilly is too good and 
grateful not to be glad that Captain Sher- 
burne is coming to see her to-morrow.” — 
‘* Dear papa Sherburne,” said Lilly through 
her tears, ** he’ll let me talk about mamma, 
and sing the songs she taught me.”— 
Captain Sherburne came the next day, and 





I found him one of the most agreeable and 





he came 


gentlemanly men I had ever met; 
to town expressly to see his protege, and 
therefore spent the most of his time with 
her, merely sleeping at the Inn at the top 


of the street. As Mrs. Brown was engag- 
ed much of the time about her domestic 
affairs; we had several hours conversation 
together, and Captain Sherburne, seeing 
that I was very much interested in Lilly, 
one day related to me the circumstances 
which led to his adoption of the child. 

‘This drifting sleet,” said he, ‘* reminds 
me of the time, twelve months ayo, that I 
first saw Lilly. lama second son,” re- 
marked he, *‘ and after peace was declared, 
I found it rather inconvenient to live upon 
half pay, and upon a pension which was 
awarded me for an awkward wound which 
I received at Waterloo. Perhaps it will 
be well for me to mention here, that be- 
fore the battle, I had engaged myself to a 
lovely girl, as I thought her, who seemed 
formed to make my life as happy as that 
of mortal may be bere. After the battle 
I returned home, proud of the laurels 
which I had won, and rejoicing with the 
prospect of meeting those I loved, and 
hoping to claim my bride, who I felt’ sure 
would gladly share a cottage with me. 
rather than a palace with another. Alas! 
how uncertain are human hopes; during 
my absence, my elder brother, on whom 
the estute had devolved by the death of 
my father, had wooed and won her. ‘This 
changed all my plans. I started off, no 
one knew whither, assuming another name, 
and resolving that my family should not 
know what had become of me. I was de- 
termined to be apathetic, and to care for 
and become interested in no one; but in 
spite of my resolves, there were persons 
and circumstances continually making 
claims upon my sympathies and affections, 
and as I hid not the means of being gene- 
rous, this was exceedingly painful to me ; 
indeed my supply of money was so limited, 
as to render it expedient that I should de- 
vise some way of increasing my income.— 
I at length resolved to teach fencing and 


small to answer my purpose, I packed my 
baggage, and started on the outside of a 
oach, for a neighboring city, intending te 
nike that my next halting-place. As we 
were proceeding slowly up a hill in the 
nidst of just such a storm as this, we per- 
vived a party of travellers on foot. They 
msisted of two men, a woman and child ; 
1e sleet was beating in their faces, and 
he mother had drawn the end of her 
hawl as a veil, over the face of her child, 
in a vain attempt to shield her from the 
torm. The party paused as the coach 
wwertuok them. * What will you charge, 
‘ouchman,’ said one of the men, ‘ for 
laces for this lady and the little girl ?— 

- Ten shillings,’ said the man. The funds 
if the party were counted, and did not 
amount to the sum required. ‘Only let 
she child ride,’ said the woman, ‘I can 
very well walk; if she is comfortable I 
care not for myself.’ ‘ But can't I walk es 
we is you, mamma?’ said the little one, 
ently unwilling to be separated from 
her mother. 

I was deeply interested in the scene, and 
in common humanity insisted upon the 
m ther’s occupying a seat next to me end 
Wer little one. The child was so unwilling 
t» be parted from her, that at length she 
consented, and the coachman and myself 
buttoned them both up in an extra top 
coat, and the child being warm soon after 
‘ell asleep. The mother did not seem to 
be inclined to talk much, and at E. we 
parted, never expecting to meet again. 

In my after acquaintance with Mrs. W., 
I learned her history. "She had married a 
younger son of a rich family, who had die- 
carded him. for marrying against their 
wishes. The young people loved, ‘ not 
wisely, but too well,’ and after struggiea 
many and great, the husband died, leaving 
his wife and child dependent upon the 
charities «f acold world. To save herself 
from beggary, Mrs. W. had entered a lite- 
rary profession for which she had quite a 
talent, and thus she had struggled on until 
her health had failed, and soon she was 
laid by the side of her husband. Before 
this, however, my brother was thrown 
from his horse and killed, and I became a 
wealthy man. I was able then to promise 
the dying mother that Lilly should be car- 
ed for end educated as my own child. 1 
allowed her,to remain with Mrs. Brown 
and her children, for I knew they were 
very near to the poor orphan, for here her 
mother died, and.no sister could have been 
kinder to her than Mrs. B., who soon won 
the child from her excessive grief, which 
for a time it seemed impossible to over- 
come. I shail now take her home with 
me where I intend to have her educated if 
I can find a governess that suits me, for | 
have a strong prejudice against sending 
Lilly away to school.” 

Captain Sherburne and myself had much, 
conversation on this sabject, which finally 
resulted in my accepting the situation of 
governess to Lilly. This was a most un- 
expected event to me, and with them 1] 
have found a happy home ever sinee. Lil- 
hy grew up lovély, amiable, and accomplish- 
ed; nG pains or expense were spared by 
the captain to this end. On this account, 
as well as being heiress to the large estates 
of captain Sherburne, she had many offers, 
all of which she declined, and at twenty 
years of age, she gave her hand and heart 
to one who loved her with the strangely 
blended feeling of a father anda. husband. 
Lilly is truly happy, andI rejoice in her 
happiness. Captain Sherburne would not 
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drawing, and for that purpose issued cards ; 





but finding the town where I then waa, too 





hear of my resigning my situation, now 
comparatively a sinecure, and ke also in- 
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sisted upon my wccompanying himself and 
bride on atrip to P., where, loaded with 


pits for the family, we all once more, but 
noder very different circumstunces, as- 
sembled round the happy fireside of Abel 
rowan the clothier.—[Abridged from 


Chambers’ Journal by 
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JOHN WITHERSPOON. 

John Witherspoon, alike distinguished 
as a minister of the Gospel, and a patriot 
of the Revolution, was born in the parish 
of Yester, a few miles from Edinburgh, on 
the 5th of February, 1722. He was 
lineally descended from John Knox, the 
celebrated Scottish reformer; and was 
sent at an early age to the public school at 
Haddington, where he applied himself 
closely to the study of classical literature. 
At the age of fourteen, he was removed to 
the University of Edinburgh; and on com- 
pleting his theological studies, he was 
ordained and settled in the parish of Baith, 
in the west of Scotland. 

Dr. Witherspoon left behind him a 
sphere of great usefulness and respecta- 
bility, in retiring from his native land. He 
arrived in America in August, 1768, and 
in the same month was inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey. His 
exertions to benefit this college, both to 
increase the funds, and to elevate the cha- 
racter of the institution, were indefatigable. 
When the war commenced, the college was 
broken up, and the officers and students 
were dispersed. Dr. Witherspoon now 
assumed a new attitude before the Ameri- 
can public. On becoming a citizen of the 
country, he warmly espoused her cause 
against the British ministry. He was a 
delegate to the Convention which formed 
the Republican Constitution of New Jersey, 
and proved himself as able a politician as 
he was philosopher and divine. Early in 
the year 1776, he was chosen a Repre- 
sentative to the General Congress, by the 
people of New Jersey. He took a part in 
the deliberations on the subject of Inde- 
pendence, for which he was a warm advo- 
cate. Toa gentleman who said that the 
country was not yet ripe for a Declaration 
of Independence, he replied, “ Sir, in my 
judgement, the country is not only ripe 
but rotting.” 

For the space of seven years, Dr. Wither- 
spoon continued a delegate from New Jer- 
sey to the Continental Congress. Few 
men acted with more energy or prompti- 
tude, or attended more closely and faithful- 
ly to the duties of his station. 

At the close of the year 1779, Dr. 
Witherspoon voluntarily retired from Col- 
lege, and resigned the care and instruc- 
tion of the students to another. His name, 
however, continued to add celebrity to the 
institution over which he had with so much 
ability presided. 

He did not remain long in repose, for in 
1781, he was again chosen to Congress, 
and in 1783, he embarked for England, 
with the view of promoting the interests of 
the college, for which he had already done 
so much. He returned to America in 1784, 
and again withdrew from active life. 

“Dr. Witherspoon was an admirable 
model for a young preacher,” says his his- 
torian; ‘“‘one every way calculated to 
forward the cause of his Master, and both 
by precept and example to lead the erring 
in the paths ofrighteousness. A profound 
theologian, perspicuous and simple in his 
manners ; an universal scholar, well ac- 
quainted with human nature; a grave, 
dignified, solemn speaker; he brought all 
the advantages derived from these sources, 
to the illustration and enforcement of di- 

‘vine truth. His social qualities rendered 
him one of the most companionable of 
men.” 

Dr. Wifherspoon was twice married, the 
first time in Scotland, at an early age, to a 
lady of the name of Montgomery; and the 
second time, at the age of seventy, toa 
lady who was only twenty three. He had 
several children, who all passed, or are 
passing, honorably through life. He died 
on the 15th of November, 1794, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. His works 
have been collected in four octavo volumes. 
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HONOR THE AGED. 
“* Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head, and honor the face of the old man, 
and fear thy God. I amthe Lord.” 


Morning service was just finished in the 
school of the town of M., when Mr. Wil- 
mot announced to the boys, in accordance 
with his general custom, the verse from the 
Bible, which he wished them to commit 
for that day. He wasa great favorite with 
his pupils, not only as a teacher, but as a 
friend and companion, and this morning 
they had all been surprised by a coldness 
in his manner and voice, to which they 
were wholly unaccustomed. They ran out 
to meet him, when they saw him turn the 
corner by Squire Jones’ house, but he only 
said ** good morning,” and walked silently 
on tothe school-house. ‘‘ What could be 
the matter? who had done wrong ?” this 
was the question the boys asked themselves 
and each other, as they followed, and by so 
doing, they paid their teacher one of the 
greatest compliments they could. 

Each child took his seat, with much less 
noise and delay than usual, and even little 
Tommy, who generally had such hard work 
to keep quiet through the religious service, 
this morning sat with his hands folded, 
and his blue eyes fixed upon the teacher: 

‘“ Repeat with me, boys, this solemn 
verse,” said Mr. Wilmot. ‘** Thou shalt 
rise up before the hoary head, and honor 
the face of the old man, and fear thy God. 
I am the Lord.’ ”’ 

The rich voices of the boys, in full,sweet 
cadence, repeated the text slowly afte: him, 
then there was a pause of a few minutes, 
and the sadness which was apparent in the 
teacher’s face, spread itself over the whole 
school. 

‘* Boys,” he said at length, after assuring 
himself that he had secured their undivided 
attention, “last night, as I was going home 
from school, I saw a sight which I shall 
not soon forget. I shall tell you the story, 
but I shall call no names, each guilty boy’s 
heart shall be its own accuser, I am sure 
they will need no other. 1 turned away 
from the main road, to take a walk through 
the maple grove. I thought I heard the 
sound of voices which were familiar to me, 
and as they were raised and angry, I went 
to an opening in the woods, where I could 
see the street. Ata short distance from 
me were some boys. I grieve to say it, 
four of my boys, surrounding an old man, 
and annoying him in the most heedless and 
careless manner. I saw them—I am al- 
most afraid the rest of'my pupils can hardly 
believe me—I sawthem pull his hat off, 
and though every white hair upon his bare 
head cried out against them, I heard them 
tell him to ‘ make a bow when ke met gen- 
tlenen.’ I heard the old man’s feeble 
voice replying; it sounded to me as if he 
was begging them to stop, and something 
he said amused the boys; can you believe 
it? amused them, und they shuuted, * Hal- 
loo! that’s pretty good for old crazy Ben!’ 
‘Thou shalt rise up before the face of the 
old man.’ 

I will not shock you by telling you what 
else I saw. I was hastening to them, when 
your minister drove by, and the boys see- 
ing him, and already conscience smitten, 
ranaway. Mr. Anderson stopped; the 
old man looked so pale and frightened, that 
he attracted his attentionm—he did more 
than pity him—he lifted him carefully into 
his chaise, as carefully as if he had been 
his own old father, and curried him home. 
Perhaps he knew what had taken place; 
perhaps he did not. I should have been 
too ashamed that a boy in my school could 
have been guilty of such a thing, to have 
ventured to ask him. I am now going to 
tell you something of the life of this man, 
whom the boys called ‘ old crazy Ben.’ 

When I wasa boy, I lived in the same 
town with Mr. Whitmore, (crazy Ben) and 
went to school with his ‘little grand- 
daughter, Alice. This child was the only 
living thing left in this world, to her grand- 
father. I do not know when or how his 
friends had died, but they were all gone, 
all but little Abby. Mr. Whitmore was 
then beginning to be an old man, his hair 
Was quite gray ; not so white as it was 
yesterday when the boys uncovered it, but 
his step was erect, and his eye bright, and 
he alwazs had a pleasant word for every 


| side the village, and I never heard of his 








refusing to give a child a fine apple or pear, 
whenever they went in and asked him.— 
* Only don't steal them, boys!’ he used to 
say to us, ‘come to the house and you 
shall have them; an apple is a very little 
thing to commit a sin for.’ 

Besides loving the old man, we all loved 
little Abby too. She was a beautiful child, 
always looking more like the pictures we 
sometimes sée of angels, than like a human 
child. We used to call her our snow bird, 
for she was white as snow, and seemed to 
fly rather than walk, and her voice sounded 
to us children sweet as a bird's. I do not 
think we should have loved her for these 
things alone, but she was good as well as 
pretty, and to say and do a gentle, kind 
thing, was as natural toher as it was many 
years ago to another, but this one was a 
little sinless child, and not human like Ab- 
by. Abby was just like a sunbeam, every 
place where she was, looked brighter for her 
being there, and when she was in her 
grandfather's old farm-house, the very 
time-worn walis and sombre paint, seemed 
almost fresh and new. 

The old man was as dependant upon her 
as upon the natural sun and light, indeed 
more 80, for the sun only brightened and 
cheered the outer world, -but the child 
made all bright and happy within, and 
young as you are, boys, you know how 
much the way we feel, affects what we see. 

Mr. Whitmore had a great many pretty 
names by which he used to call Abby.— 
Sometimes when he was proud of her he 
called her his little queen, but oftener he 
called her his heart’s-ease, *for she made 
him,’ he said, ‘ forget all his troubles.’ 

When this child was ten years old, we 
missed her one day from school. Some of 
us went to inquire where she was, and 
learned that she had been taken suddenly 
and violently sick. That day no one want- 
ed to play at recess, and the next, when we 
heard that she was worse, I well remember 
how we used to form ourselves into little 
knots and talk about her, or go away alone 
and pick bunches of flowers, which we 
timidly left for her, at the back-door of the 
farm-house. But little Abby was to be in 
reality an angel, and never shall I forget 
how the scholars, even some of us larger 
boys, cried, when our teacher told us Abby 
was dead. We could not study—instead 
of thinking of our lessons, we were think- 
ing of the dead child, and it seemed strange 
and awful to us, that God should shut up 
that bright blue eye, and take away that 
pretty smile, when we all loved them so 
much, and missed them with such a fright- 
ened feeling. We went in a procession, 
with wreaths of flowers in our hands, and 
when they put our snow bird in her little 
grave, we each went up, and kneeling by 
it, we dropped the flowers upon the coffin. 
The grave was nearly full of flowers, and 
for many months we used to say, how glad 
we were, they, and not the cold earth, were 
resting upon Abby’s little heart. 

Her grandfather from that day became 
an altered man. It seemed as if all his 
care for, and interest in life was buried 
with our flowers, in the small mound. He 
could not attend tothe work about his 
farm, in a few years it had ceased to sup- 
port him, and must be sold; then he was 
homeless as well as heart-broken, and he 
wandered away from the place where they 
put him to live, and used to stay day and 
night by Abby’s grave, and so he became 
crazed, and he was brought here, thinking 
it would be better for him to change all his 
associations, and now, although it is many 
years since, he does not recover his mind, 
but grows every year more and more feeble, 
never uttering any coherent sentences, un- 
less it is occasionally a prayer to God, to 
have mercy upon him, and take him away, 
where he may see his long lost Abby. 

Boys, this is the poor old man whom 
some of you so shamefully insulted, this is 
‘crazy Ben.’ Well, 1 will forbear, I know 
I have said enough. I can forgive you, 
for I see tears are standing in your eyes. 
Do not be ashamed of them, they are the 
only atonement you can make. No, no, I 
am wrong, hereafter, as long as you live, 
let this be a solemn lesson. Remember 
that the old and the poor are God’s espe- 
cial care—sometimes by suffering, as in 
this case, God has made them what they 
are, but he is their guardian, and not a 





‘and led her forth through the garden gate. 
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the hoary head, and honor the face of the 
old man. Iam the Lord.’” L. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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THE WATER-WHEEL. 

‘ Indade, ma’am, and thim pies will be 
poorly baked, and my hands are in the 
dough, so I can’t go for wood. What’) | 
do, to be sure?’ exclaimed Mrs. Rowland’, 
Irish servant girl, as ‘ the Missis’ came into 
the kitchen to oversee matters there. Mrs, 
Roland immediately called to Charles 
her son, who was playing with a little sis. 
terin an adjoining store-room, and re. 
quested him to bring Margaret an armfy] 
of dry wood. Now Charies disliked very 
much to leave his play just that moment, 
and replied to his mother, ‘ O mother, need 
I, just this moment? I am: so busy /’ 

‘Now, or not at all, sonny,’ answered the 
lady. 
Upon this, Charles, who was trained to 
vbedience, did mean to start instantly, but 
a little contrivance he had just been whit- 
tling and joining, and so near finished, and 
interested him so much, that he lingered 
a full minute, and then found it no easier 
to leave the toy. 

‘Louise,’ whispered he to his little sis. 
ter, ‘ you go.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t want to,’ replied Louise, 
‘I want to see this pretty wheel.’ 

* Hush, you Louise, I want to surprise 
Ma with it when we take our afternoon 
walk to-day. Oh dear, I must stop,’ and 
the boy got up, but still lingered, longing 
to ‘ work just one moment more.’ 

A light step passed him. It was his 
mother going for the wood. — 

‘I am sorry my son is not more obedi- 
ent!’ said she, in a quiet tone of reproof. 

Charles rushed down the steps before 
her, hastily picked up some wood and ear- 
ried it to the kitchen. His mother said 
nothing more then, and he was soon at his 
contrivance again. 

Mrs. Roland. is ia delicete health, and 
her physician prescribes daily walks at 
regular hours, as an important remedy. It 
is the delight of Charles and Louise to ac- 
company her in these walks. This _parti- 
cular day was favorable, and the children 
appeared to count on especial pleasure from 
the afternoon walk. At the usual hour 
they clasped each a hand of their mother, 
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‘Which way now, my dears?’ said the 
mother. 

The children turned with one accord 
towards a low meadow behind the farm- 
house. The lady allowed herself to be 
led along like a gentle captive, and they 
soon reached the foot of the hill, anda 
bridge that crosses a limpid, pebbly brook, 
which brawls perpetually through the 
fields above and below the road. 

‘This way, mother, through the bars,’ 
said Charles, confidently, ‘1 will let them 
down.’ And Mrs. Roland, who probably 
guessed something was ‘in the wind,’ ac- 
quiesced cheerfully. Charles and Louise 
led her directly to the brook, and both to- 
gether pointed down at a pretty little wa- 
ter-wheel which steadily revolved under a 
tiny water-fall, which by a slight dam 
across the brouk had been directed toa 
narrow brink between a separate turf and 
the bank. The mother uttered an excla- 
mation of pleasure, while Louise clapped 
her hands, and Charics jooked proud and 
happy. Then you may imagine how they 
chatted over the little water-wheel. It is 
no great matter to tell about, but that pret- 
ty incident varying their daily walks, will 
be remembered by these children, when, 
perhaps, the delicate raother is laid in the 
silent grave, and can walk with them no 
more. 

‘Don’t you think 1 am something of a 
mechanic, mother?’ quoth Charles, wao 
exulted a good deal in his toy. 

‘ Certainly, Charley, this is a very nice- 
ly made little water-wheel; and you have 
managed well with your dam, made of a 
thick rail and turfs. You have seensome- 
thing like this before, I suppose. __ 

‘Well, yes ma’am, Billy Phelps had one, 


but it was not aear so nice as this, not 


near !” 
‘No! I see, sonny, your wheel is tarn- 
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ing nicely, but the little mill is’nt built 
et. What shall you grind in it when it 
‘s completed, meal 2?’ 

Charles and Louise laughed loudly at 
this, and ejaculated, ‘ Oh, mother!’ 

‘Not meal?’ continued Mrs. Roland; 
‘then, may be you will make it turn a lit- 
tle coffee mill, and grind coffee for papa’s 
breakfast.’ ; 

Again they crowed, and Charles exclaim- 
ed, ‘Oh, mother, you know I could'nt 
make a mill to grind anything. Why, 
that little wheel won’t turn anything—see, 
[can stop it with a spear of grass.” And 
he stooped and thrust a straw between the 
buckets of his wheel, and held it quite still. 

‘Of what use is it, then?’ asked the 
mother, gravely. The children looked at 
itdemurely a moment, when Charles re- 
plied, more modestly than he had spoken 
before, ‘ It amuses us, mother, and it has 
given us something pretty to think about 
in our walk to-day ; and—and I hoped it 
would please you, mother.’ ; 

‘And so it does, my dearson,’ said she, 
drawing the boy to her side. * You have 
made out a good case. Your water-wheel 
isof some use. Besides, it shows your 
ingenuity. You may some day become an 
eminent mechanic. It is quite possible.— 
But remember this, that if you do, it will 
not be by making pretty and curious ma- 
chines which will do no work, and which 
astraw will stop. The world will then 
measure your success, as is right, by the 
usefulness of your inventions. ; 

[| would net have you now cease making 
water-wheels or other curious toys, for it 
is both natural and useful for you to amuse 
yourself and us, and to cultivate your 
powers of mind, and form habits of earnest 
application. But | beg of you, my dear 
son, to put obedience to your parents, and 
to whatever you recognise as duty, before 
your own pleasurable occupations. Yes, 
dear son, and by doing this, I hope you 
villlearn to obey God and your conscience 
all through life, and always to do your 
duty, no matter what may tempt you wrong, 
or to delay doing what is right, and what 
God requires. 

The children looked grave while Mrs. 
Roland spoke thus. Charles thought of 
the &rmful of wood whicli his feeble moth- 
came near bringing in that morning, 
while he lingered over his whittling. But 
it was love that prompted what the gentle 
mother had said, and she now smiled 
sweetly upon them, and bent down and 
kissed Charles upon the forehead. He 

will never forget her words, and that kiss 
has left its gentle mark ineffaceably upon 
his brow. ‘A word fitly spoken, is like 
apples of gold, in pictures of silver.’ 

Windsor Locks, Ct. JoHN. 


Morality. 


ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRUTH. 


Methinks I hear my little readers say, 
lalways do speak the truth. I cannot 
ll a lie.’ 
at ever lived, ‘I cannot tell a lie.’ You 
probably know that I mean the father of 
bur country, Grorce WasHINGTON.— 
When a little boy, his father gave him a 
hice little hatchet, of which he was very 
proud; he ran into the garden to try it, 
ad thoughtlessly cut the bark from a very 
aluable fruit-tree. His father was griev- 
d,and inquired for the offender, and al- 
hough George had reason to think he 
ould be punished, he boldly came forward 
nd said, ‘I cannot tell a lie; I did it with 
ty little hatchet.” And, children, you all 
low what a good and courageous man he 
de, and one great reason was because he 
4a courageous boy, and did not fear to 
nthat he had done wrong, and would 
ther suffer punishment than to tell a lie, 
nd displease God. 
Tam reminded of a little boy who was 
ually careful abont telling a falsehood. 
i telling a story that he did not feel sure 
pout, he would say, ‘I think it isso, but 
itis not, will it be a lie?’ That little 
th-loving boy was needed in heaven, 
d God sent an angel down to take him 
live with Him. God loves a truth-lov- 
g child, and one who is always careful to 
the truth, usually grows up with good 
bits, and fears to do wrong in other 
Pogs, and on the contrary, if a child gets 
fo the habit of telling untruths, it will 
oW up with him, and no one can make 

















So said one of the best men ‘ 
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any dependence upon what he says. Did 
you ever think that Satan, or as he is cal- 
led in the Bible, ‘ the father of lies,’ was 
the first liar? Children, if you are ever 
tempted to tell a lie, think of that, and re- 
sist him and he will flee from you. Let 
truth be engrafted on your young hearts. 
Learn to love it; state everything fairly 
and truly, and the blessed Savior, who loves 
children, and who has said ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’ will bless you, 
and prepare you to live with him in that 
blessed land where children are clothed in 
fine linen clean and white, where all tears 
will be wiped from their eyes; no more 
sorrow, or crying, or pain, and there shall 
be no more death, and they shall see God’s 
face, and his name shall be in their fore- 
heads. E. 
Boston, Washington's birth-day. 1855. 








Narrative. 
THE WHITE ROSE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


She was a sweet child, little Enna Wil- 
lis, and her face shone like some rare old 
picture out of its world of golden hair, and 
her young widowed mother folded her to 
her heart, and blessed the Great Father 
that Enna’s hair and eyes were like those 
that had lain ever since the early June time 
under the white shroud plaits. 

‘Look, mamma, its leaves are beginning 
to unfold, and it will be entirely opened by 
New Year’s night, so that I can wear it to 
Helen’s party,’ and Enna, lifted her fair, 
eager face from the flower, whose snowy 
petals were just breaking through their 
sheath of green. That winter rose-bush 
was a gift from Enna’s father, and it was 
his last one. No wonder the child loved it. 

* Yes, darling, you shall wear it, twined 
right here in this bunch of curls,’ and the 
small fingers lifted the bright tresses tender- 
ly from Enna’s forehead, while the moth- 
er’s pensive features reflected somewhat of 
the light in her child’s. 

Every day, every hour, Enna watched it 
as a miser watches his gold. Every day 
the large creamy-looking petals curled out- 
wards, and lay in exquisite contrast with 
the world of green leaves amid which the 
flower’s beautiful life was opening. 

‘Do you want to come in and see my 
rose, little boy ?” 

Enna was returning from school that 
afternoon when her eyes first rested upon 
the child. He was standing before the 
window in whose embrasure her mother 
had placed the exotic, that the pale winter 
sunbeams might grant it a brief visit. The 
boy’s large, mournful eyes were fastened 
eagerly on the large blossom, for it was now 
only two days before New Years. His 
clothes were greatly worn, and patched 
with many colors, but.Enna did not mind 
that—she only saw the eager light in those 
large brown eyes. 

‘Then you love flowers, do you, my 
child?’ said Enna’s mother, in her soft 
tones, as they all three stood before the plant. 

‘Oh! yes, ma’am; but not so well as 
Mary does. I was thinking when I stood 
out there dn the pavement, looking at it, if 
Mary could only see it!’ 

‘Who is Mary? Can’t you bring her 
here ?’ asked Enna eagerly. 

‘No!’ said the boy, shaking his head 
mournfully. ‘Mary is my sister, and she 
is sick. Mamma says she connot live much 
longer, and at night, in her dreams, she 
talks about the white roses that grew so 
thick in the low meadows, just west of 
where we used to live. They were just 
like those, and Mary used to weave wreaths 
of them every May. Oh! dear, if she 
could only see it!” 

‘Mamma,’ whispered Enna, whilst her 
blue eyes were moist with tears, and she 
pulled her mother’s dress, ‘ please give the 
rose to the little boy for his sick sister: I 
do not want it now.’ 

* My good child,’ and the mother’s tre- 
mulous lips dropped to Enna’s forehead, 








‘God will reward you for this.’ 


‘Do you mean it, ma’am?—do you real= 
ly mean that I shall take this to Mary? 
questioned the child, while his deep eyes 
grew radiant with joy, as Mrs. Willis plac- 
ed the precious branch in his hand. ‘Oh! 
how glad she will be,’ and at the thought 
of his sister’s great delight, the little heart 
gave way, and tears dashed over the boy’s 
brown lashes. 


It was New Year’s night. Very beauti- 








ful looked Enna Willis in her pink dress 
and shining hair, amid which her mother’s 
tasteful fingers had twined a few green 
leaves, as she put up her little ripe lips 
for a parting kiss, before she started for her 
school-mate’s soiree. 

At that moment the door opened, and 
the little stranger boy entered. His face 
was very white as he glided up to Mrs. 
Willis, and said : 

‘Mary is dying, and she has sent for the 
little girl who gave her the white rose.— 
Please, ma’am, may she come, and you 
will come with her ?’ 

‘I’ve brought them, Mary, I’ve brought 
them!’ cried the boy eagerly, as he ushered 
in his guests intoathe chamber, where the 
light flickered with a strange, wan smile 
over the bare walls and the old chairs.— 
A pale, grief-worn woman tottered forward, 
and led them towards a bed in one corner. 
The sick child lifted her head. It was a 
very beautiful one, with its brown hair,and 
blue eyes, but the death-chill was on it. 

‘Come nearer,’ she cried faintly, ‘ for 
somehow my eyes are growing blind,’ and 
the little cold fingers closed round Enny’s 
‘IT held it all day, and at night I went to 
sleep with it inmy hand. Yesterday the 
leaves dropped away, but an angel came 
to me and said, “‘ Don’t cry for the rose, 
Mary. Ina little while you sball come 
with me, and gather fairer ones.” Oh! I 
see them, I see them!’ and the light surged 
once more into those blue eyes, and light- 
ened up the rigid features with exceeding 
glory. ‘They are -growing there, thou- 
sands and thousands of them by a great 
shining river, and the angel stands there, 
and its white robe flows in great shining 
billows to its feet. Mother, Charley, good 
bye! Little girl, for that rose you gave 
me, I will weave you a crown of those 
that blossom up there. They are larger 
and fairer, and I will have it ready when 
you come, and you shall wear it in that 
bright world.’ 

The brown head sank back, the light 
went out from those bright eyes, and Mary 
had gone to braid Enna’s rose-wreath in 


the great meadow lands of heaven! 
Setar 
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Religion. 
“HE SAID HE WOULD.” 


BY CATHARINE C@UPER. 


‘Please don’t shut the shutters, mother 
—the moon is so bright,’ said little Willie 
Angus; adding, as he moved uneasily on 
the sofa, ‘ it’s a nice night for him to come.’ 

* Who is coming, dear ?’ asked his moth- 








er. 
‘Mr. Ellis, to be sure, mother. It’s 
Saturday, and that’s the last day of the 
week.’ 

‘But why did you think he would come 
this week, Willie ?’ 

* He said he would, mother.’ 

This was said as if it would make his 
mother as sure as himself; and then, half 
closing his eyes, Willie lay intently listen- 
ing to the passing footsteps, his cheek 
flushing as one after another seemed to 
stop at their house. But, unfortunately, 
a passage leading to many other houses 
went close by the door of theirs, and one 
by one the sound of footsteps died away, 
and none came to their door. 

Poor Willie had had a long illness, 
which he had borne very patiently, and he 
was quite aware that there was no chance 
of his ever getting better. His greatest 
pleasure was in being read to; but unhap- 
pily, his mother had never been well taught, 
and, though every thing else she did for 
him was the best and pleasantest, she was 
quite aware that he derived no pleasure 
from her reading, and she was therefore 
always glad to get some one to read to 
him. A young lady, his former Sunday- 
school teacher, used to come three or four 
times a week, but she had now been ill 
herself for several weeks, and this Mr. El- 
lis, having called accidentally to speak to 
his mother about some sewing, had been 
pleased with the child, and had been in 
several times to read tohim. His voice 
was a very musical one, and Willie’s quick 
ear was fully alive to the beauty of his 
reading, though he could not perhaps have 
told why he enjoyed it more than that of 
any one else. This evening, as he lay 
listening, he held tightly in his hand a little 
book of poens, with his finger in the place 
where his favorite was—‘ Charlie and his 
father.’ 





Eight o’clock struck. Willie turned 
away his head from the. bright moon, and, 
as he shut his eyes, his watchful mother 
Saw a tear escape on the pillov.. He had 
given up hope for this night; and more, 
and worse than that for his little loving 
heart, he had learned that he must not 
trust implicitly in what ‘ he said.’ 

For another week the little invalid 
watched every evening between seven and 
eight for his friend. He said nothing. He 
could not bear to reproach him, and it 
would have been far worse to hear him re- 
proached by his mother. He kept the book 
under his pillow instead of in his hand, and 
each night, as eight o’clock struck, he gave 
up the hope. 

But this constant, restless expectation 
was bad for the child. His mother saw 
that he became feverish towards evening, 
and did not sleep’ so well; so, having 
finished part of the work for Mr. Ellis, she 
determined to take it home herself, and 
see him if she could. He came to speak 
to her, and inquired kindly after her little 
boy. She would not lose such a good op- 
portunity, and said he was not so well, 
and that he had been much disappointed 
at not having seen Mr. Ellis. 

‘Poor little fellow! I will come some 
day soon,’ he said. 

‘Some day soon,’ repeated Mrs. Angus 
to herself, as she wenthome. ‘* When will 
that be,I wonder? Poor Willie!’ 

Anxious were her poor boy’s eyes fixed 
upon her as she came in, for he knew where 
she had been. 

‘ He asked very kindly after you, dear,’ 
said his mother answering the look. 

‘ Did he say he was coming ?” 

‘Yes, he said he would come some day 
soon.” 

Willie’s eyes brightened. He had not 
yet learned how easily promises are made, 
and how heedlessly they are broken. 

A week passed—another was nearly at 
its close—and the mother saw that her 
child’s life was ebbing fast away. The 
medical man said that he had not many 
days to live, and must be kept as quiet 
and happy as he could. She could not 
quite understand the fascinatiomjwhich Mr. 
Ellis appeared to have had over the boy, 
but she knew that he was constantly in 
his thoughts, and she was determined, if 
possible, to bring him. Again she went, 
and found him as kind in manner as before. 

* Worse, ishe? Poor little lad! I must 
come soon.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mrs. An- 
gus; ‘but there is nothing but your com- 
ing that will do him any good. He has 
been looking for you ever since I came 
here last, when you said you would come 
soon.” 

‘Did I? I forgot. 
go with you.’ « 

He put on his hat, and accompanied her 
home. She went in first, to tell Willie 
who was coming. Hedid not say a word, 
but stretched out both his hands, pressed 
his friend’s hand to his hot lips, and then 
slipped his favorite book into it. The 
book opened at the usual place, and how 
Willie’s ears and heart drank in the low 
music of the words— 


Poor child! I will 


‘ Father, when people die, 

Will they come back in May ?” 
Tears were in Charlie’s eyes— 

‘ Will they, dear father? Say.’ 
‘No, they will never come ; 

We go to them, my boy— 
There, in our heavenly home, 

To meet in endless joy.’ 


When this was read, Willie did not, as 
usual, ask for another, but keeping Mr. 
Ellis’s hand, he looked at his mother, and 
said, as if hardly conscious ofhis presence, 
‘It was long to me, but it was soon to him. 
He said he would, mother—’ and in a few 
minutes his hand relaxed, and he slept 
more quietly than he had done for many 
nights. 

What a world of gratified trust in those 
few words! How the little loving heart 
had been wounded when it thought its 
friend had forgotten, and how sweet the 
feeling that, after all, the intention had 
been fulfilled. 

The words sank deep into the listener’s 
heart, and he resolved that for the fature 
he would be more watchful in keeping his 
promises. Would all do so, how many a 
weary hour of disappointment would be 
saved to young and old! 

Not many days did Willie’s gentle spi- 
ritlinger here ; but no day passed without 
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a visit from Mr. Ellis, and the boy passed 
from life to death as he listened to the 
words—‘ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if it were not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you.’ 





— @itovial, 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Third Patient. 

Matron.—The little gizl whe occupies this 
bed ia able to be up; there she is, walking 
along slowly with her crutches. 

Madame V.—Poor child, how lame she is! 

Matron.—Yes, Madame, and sad to say, she 
will be lame for life, though before this mis- 
fortune she was as straight as Miss Sophy. 

Madame V.—Pray tell us her history. 

Matron.—Her parents, who are very good, 
honest people, had often reproved her excessive 
vivacity and heedlessness ; they were constant- 
ly telling her that sooner or later she would 
have to pay the penalty, but it made little im- 
pression upon her, although she always pro- 
mised to be more careful and considerate. Her 
good resolutions were always forgotten in the 
next play. The sad predictions of her parents 
soon came to pass. One day her mother cal- 
led her down from her chamber; she flew to 
obey her, forgetting the stair-case ; of course 
she fell head first from the top to the bottom. 
She was taken up half dead, and her parents 
brought her here, with her shoulder dislocated 
and her leg broken. The fracture was so bad 
that notwithstanding all the skill of our sur- 
geon, and the infinite pains he has taken with 
her, she will be a cripple for life. 

Madame V.—(Speaking to the little patient, 
who had by this time returned to her bed.)— 
Good morning, my little friend, you look tired. 

Patient.—Yes, Madame, it is only two days 
since I began to walk with these crutches as 
far as the window, and though it is such a short 
distance, it fatigues me very much. 

Madame V.—I can readily believe it; I sup- 
pose you have not walked for a long time ? 

Patient=No, Madame. If you can believe 
it, [have been almost fifty days in bed without 
being moved. 

Madame V.—I pity you very much, my child, 
but now you will soon regain your strength, 
and grow better every day. 

Patient.—I hope so, Madame, but I shall al- 
ways be deformed. (Sighing deeply.) Ah, if 
I had only taken heed to the counsels of my 
mother, I should not Lave been in my present 
miserable condition. — 

Madame V.—Be consoled, my child. I can- 
not promise you, you will be quite yourself 
again, but things may not be as bad as you 
fear; you ought to expect much from time and 
the care these good ladies take of you. Adieu, 
my child, we will soon see you again. 

Fourth Patient. 

Matron.—This bed is occupied by a little 
convalescent. She has been very ill. 

Madame V.—What has been the matter with 
her? 

Matron.—An inflammation of the lungs. I 
dare say she will give you her history, and re- 
late it with an ingenuousness that will interest 
you. Caroline, here is a kind lady come to 
visit you. 

Madame V.—Good morning my child. 1 
learn with pleasure that you are out of danger. 

Caroline.—You are very kind, Madame. Yes, 
I find myself much better, thanks to the kind 
nurse who has taken such good care of me. 

Madame V.—And how, my child, was this 
sickness brought on ? 

Caroline.—I’m almost askamed to tell you. 
A foolish curiosity has brought me into my 
present sad condition. I was sent on an er- 
rand to the next market town. It was a short 
quarter of a league from our house ; my mother 
gave me an hour to go and return in. It was 
more than sufficient. Upon my return, what 
did I see unfortunately in one of the streets, 
but a man leading about a bear ;-immediately 
the man began to play upon a bag-pipe, “and 

the bear commenced dancing ; he made a bow, 
taking off a hat that hie master had placed upoa 
his head, marched about with a stick, climbed 
up & ladder, and did many other things. I was 
go intent upon the spectacle, that I thought of 
nothing else, for besides the bear, there was a 
troop of little dugs, dressed up like men, who 











began to dance, and performed al] sorts of cu- 
rious feats. Youcan imagine, Madame, my 
delight. [ had never seen anything of the 
kind before. I was particularly pleased with a 
monkey, who, seated upon the back of the bear, 
made up the drollest faces, while he teazed the 
poor bear by pulling out his whiskers. When 
all was over, [ remembered, but too late, the 
cominands of my mother. I had outstaid my 
time; I began to run with all my might, which 
put me into a great perspiration. When I came 
to the fountain, which wasa few sveps from the 
house, I threw myself on the ground, and be- 
gan to drink. 1 was so thirsty that { thoughtl 
never should stop. I had hardly got up, when 
I began to shiver and tremble all over; my 
limbs were hardly able to support me; [ reach- 
ed the house with difficulty. 

Madame V.—Poor child! Your mother 
must have been eadly distf#®ssed to have seen 
you in this state. 

Caroline.—Alas! yes, Madame. She said 
to me in a sad tone: What has happened to 
you, my poor Caroline? I began to cry, and 
asked pardon fur my disobedience. I told her 
ever thing that had passed, from the man with 
the bear, to the fountain. As we lived near 
here, my mother came immediately to consult 
these good ladies, who told her to bring me as 
soon as possible to the hospital. I thought I 
should die, Madame, I have suffered inuch. 

Madame V.—You will never be guilty of 
such indiscretions as these again. 

Caroline.—No, Madame, [hope not. All 
the bears in the world, and all the monkeys, 
and ail the dogs, with their funny trieks, will 
never make me disobey | mother, and if | am 
ever again as warm as | was on that day, 
sooner than drink cold water, [ would rather 
take ten doses of medicine, and those of my 
nurse are very bitter, I assure you. 

Matron.—Caroline, it is not my medicines 
alone that are bitter, all medicines are. Do 
not imagine, however, Madame, that she has 
made us any difficulty in taking her medicines, 
on the contrary, she has been very reasonable, 
and it is to that she owes her life. 

Madame V.—Ah, that’s right, my child, but 
we must go now. I hope to see you soon 
again, and to find you are still better. (The 
party pass along to the boy’s beds.) 

(Zo be Continued.) 
EE 

(G> An Anecdote, which was handed to us 

by a respectable friend of Temperance, and 


‘| published in the Companion of Feb. 22, we are 


informed, has given offence to a Subscriber.— 
We had no intention of injuring any one’s 
feelings by copying an article which had been 
the rounds of the papers, and should not have 
done so, if we had known it was personal, or 
false. The very appropriate Scripture texts a- 
gainst Intemperance referred to in theAnecdote 
was the reason of its being published. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Feb. 18, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, my father took the ‘ Companion’ 
last year. Now that you have been burnt out, 
and are getting old, 1 want to take it again, 
and he saysI may. Georce C. Pierce. 


West Duxbury, Ms., Feb. 7, 1854. 


Our fireside would be lonely deprived of the 
Companion’s cheering influence. It certainly 
is a blessing to youth. Yours, 

E. L. Sranpisa. 


Rowe, Ms., Feb. 12, 1855. 
We take different papers, some large and 
some small, but there is none sought with so 
much eagerness as the Companion. They are 
read and re-read, until worn out. May your 
life be spared many years more to instruct our 
children. Yours, &c., Sresgins Rice. 


Upton, Ms., Feb. 25, 1855. 

I received a New Year’s present this year, 
of one dollar for the Youth’s Companion, and I 
like it very much. I have taken it now three 
years, and would not part with it for a good 
deal. I think that it is better every year. 

Yours truly, ALBERT WaARRBN. 


I$ If DEATH? 


Death is continually invading our domestic 
circles—laying his icy hand upon our dearest, 
most cherished treasures. Died, in Waltham, 
January 29th, Martha Pearson. 

Beloved child, thou art no more! hast thou 
indeed gone? Hardly can I imagine this to 
be the case. Buta few days since, thou wert 
here: now cold in death. O what a change! 
That lovely countenance, those blue eyes ; that 
form, they are still before me. Though I know 
thou art gone, yet I can hardly throw off the 
impression that thou aft only enjoying a sweet 
repose, and will soon awake, strengthened and 
refreshed, again to cheer our fond hearts. O 
no, [ cannot mistake the hour of thy dissolu- 
‘tion, whenI stood alone, by thy dying bed, 
without thy father, or brothers, or thy sister ; 
when thy pulse ceased to beat, and thine eyes 
closed in death. O that memorable hour! yes 
it is evenso. How short has been thy stay 
with us, nine years and eight months, like a 
tender bud, thou hast been blighted ere thou 
hadst time to blow. 

Well, it is all right! The “Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” ShallI weep forthee? Shall I 
lament thy early death? Shall [in sighs try 








to recall thee? No, no,as much as [ loved 
thee ; as deeply afflicted as I have been by thy 
departure, I would not wish thee back. The 
few years thou wast here, were years of suf- 
fering. Now all thy suffering and sorrows are 
over. Shall we wish thee back, then? O no, 
stay where thou art, amid the glories of the 
celestial paradise. No; stay, with thy Savior 
and thy sister Mary, dnd we will try to meet 
thee there. Farewell, then, dear child, till we 
meet again, = A 








- Darietp. 


THE MISSIONARY’S SALARY. 


While the Rev. Mr. Worcester was laboring 
among the Cherokees in Georgia, a sceptic 
wishing to find occasion of accusation against 
missionaries, visited the station, and began to 
catechize Mrs. Worcester as to their employ- 
ments among the Indians. After receiving 
answers which impressed him with the idea 
that their labor was arduous and self-denying, 
he said, ‘ Well, I suppose your husband gets a 
very high salary for such a service? ‘Oh, 
yes,’ she replied. ‘How much does he get, 
madam—five hundred dollars?? ‘Oh, yes, 
more than that” ‘One thousand dollars ?’— 
‘Oh, more than that!’ ‘One thousand five 
hundred dollars ? ‘Oh, much more than that!’ 
‘ More than that?’ ‘Yes, a hundred-fold in 
this present time, and in the world to come, 
life everlasting ! ‘ Poh! it was money I meant,’ 
said he. ‘As tothat, sir, she replied, ‘the 
property here is owned by the mission, and we 
have the promise of such a living as you see, 
while we are able to render such services as I 
have spoken of.’ 

a 
LOOK UP. 

A little boy went to sea with his father, to 
learn to be a sailor. One day his father said 
to him, ‘Come, my boy, you will never be a 
siilor if you don’t learn to climb ; let me see if 
you can get up the mast.’ The boy, who was 
a nimble little fellow, soon scrambled up; but 
when he got tothe top and saw at what a 
height he was, he began to be frightened, and 
called out, ‘Oh, father! I shall fall; I am sure 
I shall fall—l am sure I shall fall; what am I 
todo?’ * Look up—look up, my boy, said his 
father, ‘if you look down you will be giddy, 
but if you keep looking up to the flag at the 
top of the mast, you will descend safely.’ The 
boy followed his father’s advice, and reached 
the bottom with ease. Learn from this little 
story to'lodk more to Jesus and less to your- 
selves.—[Ch. Treasury. 

—_—@—__ 


“NOBODY TELLS US WHAT WE MUST DO.” 


This was the pathetic complaint of a South 
American Indian. A missionary visited them ; 
but he could not stay with them. When he 
bade them farewell, they were very sorry ; and 
when he told them he could not return to them 
unless his English friends sent him, they said, 
‘You should tell them they should send us 
another minister. Nobody tells us what we 
must do!’ Alas, alas, how many poor neglect- 
ed heathen may utter the same lament, and 
say, ‘ Nobody tells us what we must do!’ 

—_——@—— 


THE LITTLE KAREN CHILD. 

A little Karen boy named Jesse, the son of 
the assistant at Ulah, about four years old, was 
taken sick and died. While he was very sick 
he prayed to God, and said, ‘Oh, God have 
mercy on me. Amen!’ Then he sunga 
couplet in his own language, the translation of 
which is:— 

‘ Jesus Christ came to die, 
To save a sinner, such as I.’ 


He could sing no more. Just as he was 
about to die, he prayed again, and then expir- 
ed. He had been in the habit for some time, 
before going to sleep, of singing and praying. 
Dear children, is it your habit to do as little 
Jesse did? 


-— 








aR 
CLIPPINGS. 


Aveust Bopvy.—A green chap sauntered 
into the Senate Chamber yesterday, and was 
looking curiously about him, when he was ac- 
co:ted by an Hon. Senator, who facetiously 
told him that he ‘concluded that this was the 
first time he had seen that august body, the 
Senate.’ ‘ Dew you call this an august body ? 
he replied. ‘Sho—wal, I was in hopes yew’d 
ajurn as soon as July, sartin !'—[ Herald. 

An old soldier, whose nose had been lopped 
off by a sabre cut, happened to give a few 
pence to a beggar, who exclaimed in return— 
‘God preserve your eyesight!’ ‘ Why so?’ in- 
quired the veteran. ‘ Because, sir,’ was the 
reply, ‘if your eyes should grow weak, you 
could’nt keep spectacles before them!’ 

The —— of birds, and the life of man, are 
both brief, both soul-filled, and both as they 
end, leave behind whispers of heaven. 

A good life is the best philosophy, a clear 
conscience the best law, honesty the best poli- 
cy, and temperance the beat medicine. 


In Europe, the people take off their hats to 


great men; in America, great men take off 


their hats to the people. 


When are girls apt to catch fire? 


When 
they are surrounded by sparks. 

















VESPER HYMN. 
What a strange and wondrous story 
From the book of God is read: 
How the Lord of life and glory 
Had not where to lay his head! 
How he left his throne in heaven, 
Here to suffer, bleed, and die; 
That my son] might be forgiven, 
And ascend to God on high! 


If I worship God, who gave me 
Life, and health, and all things here: 
Should not He, who died to save me, , 
To my soul be very dear? 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and Savior, 
Let me not ungrateful be ; 
Let my words, and my behavior, 
Prove I love and honor thee. 


Father, let thy Holy Spirit 
Still reveal a Savior’s love, 
And prepare me to inherit 
Glory where he reigns above. 
There with saints and angels dwelling, 
May I that great love proclaim, ; 
And with them be ever telling 
All the wonders of his name. 


DO YOU REALLY THINK HE DID. 
BY MISS MARIETTA HUTCHINS, 


I waited till the twilight, 
And yet he did not come, 
I strayed along the brook side 
And slowly wandered home ; 
When who should come behind me, 
But him I would have bid; 
He said he came to find me— 
Do you really think he did ? 


He said that since we parted 
He’d thought of nought so sweet, 
As of the very moment, 
The moment we should meet, 
He showed me where, half shaded, 
A cottage home lay hid; 
He said for me he made it— 
Do you really thiuk he did ? 


He said when first he saw me, 
Life seemed at once divine— 
Each night he dreamed of angels, 

And every face was nine. 
Sometimes a voice, when sleeping, 

Would all his hopes forbid, ~ 
And then he waked up weeping— 

Do you really think he did?™ 


DONT BE CROSS. 
How now, Master Nero! what! barking again 
I wish your ill temper you'd learn to restraia, 
And not be so peevish and sour; 
There’s scarcely a kite can come in your way, 
But you grow] and you snarl, | am sorry to say 
As ifthe poor thing you’d devour! 


Poor gentle old Dobbin can scarcely pass by, 
But straight to his heels you must snappishl 


fly, 
And the timid old creature affright ; 
The ducks know ful! well what a vixen you 
For they run to their pond when they see yo 
afar, 
To ’scape from your mischievous spite. 


For shame, sir, for shame! I don’t wonder, 
own, 
That none will caress you, or throw you a bow 
For none thinks your absence a loss ; 
Good temper will always admirers secure; 
But none, Master Nero, will like you, L’m sur 
If you will be so peevish and cross. 


CE 
—_—_——— 


FOR A CHILD'S ALBUM. 


Dear child of many a hope and prayer, 
Write in this little book 

No thought on which thou wouldst not dar 
To have thy Savior look. 

On every line, O, may he pour 
Some glimmering of that ray 

Which shineth ever more and more’ 
Unto the perfect day. 


Thing be a daily growth in grace, 
Whatever else betide, 

In favor with our rescued race, 
And God be on thy side ; 

In holiness and purity 
An upward path to trace, 

Till, with thine angel, thou shalt see 
In heaven thy Father’s face. 

a 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


This is the first and great command— 
To love thy Ged above; 

And this the second—as thyself 
Thy neighbor thou shalt love. 


Who is thy neighbor ? He who wants 
The help which thou can’st give; 

And both the law and prophets say 
This do, and thou shalt live.—[ Rose 
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